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The decision to procure a specific quantity of a specific chemical is a
commitment to handle it responsibly from receipt to ultimate disposal.
Each operation in which it is handled and each period between operations
presents opportunities for misadventure.

5. HANDLING CHEMICALS IN THE LABORATORY

Chemicals occur in almost limitless (and ever-increasing) varieties. For
this reason, general precautions for handling almost all chemicals are
needed, rather than specific guidelines for each chemical. Otherwise,
laboratory work will be needlessly handicapped, practically and economi-
cally, by attempts to adhere to a labyrinth of separate guidelines or, more
likely, the laboratory worker will simply ignore the entire complex set of
guidelines and, consequently, be exposed to excessive hazard.

In subsequent sections of this report, we have taken the viewpoint that,
under some circumstances, all chemicals can be hazardous. Accordingly,
we have recommended general procedures, applicable to all chemicals,
that are designed to minimize the exposure of the laboratory worker to any
chemical. In addition, we have noted other precautions that are appropri-
ate in working with substances that are known to be flammable, explosive,
or unusually toxic.

It is imperative that the work occurring in teaching and experimental
research laboratories be differentiated from that in pilot plants and
industrial manufacture. Research in academic and industrial laboratories
is carried out on a small scale and, hence, generally involves low levels of
exposure of laboratory workers to chemicals. This is particularly true
when the laboratory worker makes proper use of the hoods, protective
apparel, and other safety devices that should be present in a well-equipped
laboratory. Furthermore, in contrast to the typical industrial plant, where
workers may be exposed to a limited number of substances over very long
periods, the research worker is exposed to a large variety of substances at
low levels for brief periods of time. Finally, the professional expertise,
common sense, judgment, and safety awareness of the research worker
performing chemical operations in the research laboratory most often puts
Mm or her in the test position to judge necessary safety precautions.

Careful attention must be paid to the appropriateness of the experimen-
tal work conducted in relation to the adequacy of the physical facilities
available and the personnel involved. Once these are established, it is the
role of the safety coordinator and the representative group to assist in the
development of adequate guidelines for operations. For example, the